EXTRACTS. 


Grant  that  the  knowledge  I  get  may  be  the  knowledge  that  is  worth  having. — 
Thomas  A.  Kempis. 

My  opinion  is  that  what  is  best  in  us  is  our  admiration  of  good. —  IV.  S.  Landor. 

The  buoyant  and  immortal  sentence  with  which  Aristotle  begins  his  Metaphysics — 
"All  mankind  desire  knowledge.”— M.  Arno/d. 

They  who  know  the  truth  are  not  equal  to  those  who  revere  it;  they  who  revere  it 
are  not  equal  to  those  who  take  pleasure  in  it. —  Confucius. 

Divine  peace  is  in  good,  but  not  in  truth  without  good. — Swedenborg. 

Ecclesiasticism  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  work  and  spirit  of  Jesus  that 
the  Democracy  of  Tammany  Hall  does  to  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic. — David 
H.  Montgomery. 

An  apple-tree  is  just  as  much  one  of  God’s  creatures  as  a  boy  is,  and  has  a  latent 
genius  for  good;  but  the  best  apples  are  produced  on  trees  that  are  pruned,  trained 
and  well-cultivated. — E.  R.  Mason. 

The  worst  system  in  the  hands  of  good  men  is  better  than  the  best  system  in  the 
hands  of  bad  men. —  Win.  Penn. 

This  life  is  but  the  cradle  of  the  other.  What  avail  then  sickness,  time,  old  age, 
death — different  degrees  of  a  metenrorphosis  which  doubtless  has  here  below  only 
its  beginnings. — Joubert. 

Receive  your  thoughts  as  guests,  but  treat  your  desires  as  children. —  Chinese. 

Even  the  weakest  man  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  his  convictions  upon  himself. — 
Goethe. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  candid,  liberal  and  easy  discussion  of  opinions  is 
the  most  rational  turn  that  can  be  given  to  the  conversation  of  well-educated  men. — 
Horner. 

There  are  things  too  low  to  be  spoken  of:  which  indeed  become  low  by  being 
spoken  of.  The  appetites  are  of  this  kind.  *  *  Under  the  dropping  of  words,  they 
are  as  wholesome  food  analyzed  into  constituent  poisons.  God  lights  that  fire,  and 
does  not  want  our  breath  to  blow  it,  or  the  fuel  of  our  thought  to  feed  it. — Mar- 
tineau. 

1  would  fear  that  speaking  well  without  feeling  were  the  way  to  procure  habitual 
hypocrisy. — Bp.  Hall. 

There  is  danger  that  a  clergyman’s  mind  may  become  the  highway  of  sentiment, 
instead  of  the  fruitful  field  of  generous  affections. — Buckminster. 

The  taste  for  emotion  may  become  a  dangerous  taste;  we  should  be  very  cautious 
how  we  attempt  to  squeeze  out  of  human  life  more  ecstacy  and  paroxysm  than  it  can 
well  afford. — Sidney  Smith. 

No  man  is  called  on  to  lose  his  own  balance  for  the  advancement  of  the  world  in 
any  particular  direction. — Seed  Grain. 

Let  us  think  of  quietly  enlarging  our  stock  of  true  and  fresh  ideas ;  and  not,  as  soon 
as  we  get  an  idea,  or  half  an  idea,  be  running  out  with  it  into  the  street,  and  trying 
to  make  it  rule  there.  Our  ideas  will,  in  the  end,  shape  the  world  all  the  better  for 
maturing  a  little. — Matthew  Arnold. 
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The  Twenty-Fourth  Session  of  the  Pennsylvania  \  early 
Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends  convened  at  the  meeting-house 
in  Longwood,  Chester  County,  on  the  8th  of  the  6th  month,  (Thurs¬ 
day,  June  8,)  1876,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 

Charles  G.  Ames  invited  the  Meeting  to  be  in  order,  and  Sid¬ 
ney  Peirce  Curtis  read  the  following  extract  from  the  call : 

“  In  the  spirit  of  former  invitations,  this  Meeting  welcomes  to  conference 
and  co-operation  ‘  all  who  look  to  God  as  a  Universal  Father,  and  who  regard 
as  one  Brotherhood  the  whole  family  of  Man,’  and  all  who  desire  ‘to  apply 
the  principles  of  Christianity  to  daily  life  and  to  social  customs  and  institu¬ 
tions.’  Nor  would  we  allow  even  these  broad  phrases  to  shut  out  any  who 
would  join  us  in  the  simple  love  of  truth  and  practice  of  righteousness. 

“  We  meet  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  purity,  equity  and  fraternity  ;  to  ascertain 
what  is  wise  and  good  ;  to  apply  moral  principles  to  public  and  private  life  ; 
to  seek,  in  mutual  good  will,  a  solution  for  the  questions  of  the  time  ;  to  renew 
our  allegiance  to  the  eternal  laws.  Rejecting  every  interpretation  of  Religion 
which  overwhelms  the  private  conscience  with  external  authority,  we  vet 
welcome  every  ray  of  light  that  shines  on  the  pathway  of  man,  whether  it 
come  from  the  church,  the  creed,  the  Book,  the  records  of  the  race,  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  science,  or  the  nameless  experiences  of  the  soul. 

“Especially  in  this  high  year  of  American  History,  when  civilization  is 
justly  celebrating  its  outward  triumphs,  and  when  the  nations  arc  sharing  our 
holiday  of  freedom,  would  we  gather  up  the  best  lessons  of  the  past  and  gird 
ourselves  for  the  duties  of  the  future,  by  soberly  considering  the  true  condi¬ 
tions  of  human  welfare.  Let  us  take  counsel  together!” 

Charles  G.  Ames  congratulated  the  friends  on  their  pleasant 
re-union  in  this  place  and  month  of  roses.  He  was  sure  we  felt 
our  need  of  that  guiding  wisdom  which  only  comes  with  quietness 
of  spirit,  and  trusted  we  should  sit  together  with  our  minds  open  to 
the  ever-present  influence  of  truth  and  love. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers,  and  to  settle 
with  the  Treasurer,  consisting  of  Chandler  Darlington,  Isaac 
Mendenhall  and  Anna  Cox. 
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A  Business  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  of  Mass.,  Elizabeth  K.  Churchill,  of  R.  I.,  Giles 
B.  Stebbins,  of  Michigan,  Jacob  T.  Stern,  of  Iowa,  George  H. 
Young,  of  N.  Y.,  Rebecca  C.  Fussell,  of  Indiana,  Jonathan 
B.  Harrison,  of  N.  J.,  Charles  G.  Ames  and  Laura  W.  von 
I'tassy,  of  Penna. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  hours  of  our  daily  Meeting  be  from  10  to 
1  2,  A.  M.  and  from  2  to  5,  P.  M. 

Agreed  also  that  speeches  be  limited  to  ten  minutes,  and  that  no 
one  be  entitled  to  speak  a  second  time  on  any  subject  while  any 
other  person  may  wish  to  be  heard. 

After  the  Meeting  had  listened  to  friendly  letters  from  Oliver 
Johnson,  of  IST.  J.,  and  John  Snider,  of  St.  Louis,  the  remainder 
of  the  morning  was  given  up  to  a  discussion  on  the  use  of  the  term 
“  Christianity.” 

Chandler  Darlington  was  gratified  with  the  general  form  and 
tone  of  the  “Call;”  but  thought  the  term  “Christianity”  so  subject 
to  misconstruction,  and  so  closely  associated  with  the  errors  and 
evils  which  have  found  shelter  under  it,  that  it  might  as  well  be 
disused. 

John  Jackson  thought  we  ought  to  avoid  too  free  use  of  a  term 
which  carried  narrowness  of  meaning.  He  preferred  “Truth”  to 
“  Christianity.” 

J.  W.  Pike  referred  to  the  original  sense  of  “Christ”  as  “the 
Anointed,”  i.  e.  the  King.  Does  Christianity  mean  to  us  loyalty  to 
a  person,  or  to  a  principle? 

Charles  G.  Ames  felt  that  we  were  in  danger  of  a  new  form  of 
exclusiveness  under  the  plea  of  liberalism.  Christianity  is  indeed 
a  word  which  may  be  made  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  wrong;  but  to 
most  of  us  it  surely  covers  a  great  deal  of  right ;  and  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians  ought  to  be  invited  here  by  the  name 
they  choose  to  wear,  whether  others  choose  it  or  not.  He  claimed 
that  there  should  be  freedom  both  for  the  use  and  for  the  non-use 
of  the  word.  To  him,  Christianity  was  wholly  consistent  with  all 
truth,  all  goodness  and  all  progress ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Chandler  Darlington  made  the  point  whether  we  had  a 
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right  to  apply  the  exclusive  label  “Christian,”  to  an  inclusive  meet¬ 
ing  like  this.  He  thought  Jesus  was  authority  for  that  extreme 
exclusiveness  which  is  called  “damnation.”  The  attempt  to  monopo¬ 
lize  political  jrrotection  and  supremacy  for  Christianity  in  our  coun¬ 
try  must  be  met  and  resisted. 

John  Jackson  thought  we  were  in  danger  of  being  altogether 
too  amiable.  What  is  called  “evangelical  Christianity”  is  a  system 
of  moral  and  intellectual  bondage,  which  we  ought  not  to  call  by 
mild  names,  but  expose  and  assail  it,  with  fearless  faithfulness,  as 
Garrison  exposed  and  assailed  American  Slavery.  We  ought  to  be 
iconoclastic  against  what  we  know  to  be  wrong. 

Giles  B.  Stebbins  said,  that  with  the  broader  interpretations  of 
Christianity  he  had  no  quarrel;  but  he  felt  strongly  the  injury  and 
evil  of  Christianity,  as  popularly  conceived.  Jesus  taught  the  pure 
truths  of  the  soul,  lived  and  died  in  the  spirit  of  faithfulness 
and  self-sacrifice.  But  in  this  he  was  not  alone :  others  had  done 
the  same.  From  Buddha  we  gather  the  same  sublime  lessons  of 
duty  and  devotion,  of  purity  and  fidelity.  [Mr.  Stebbins  quoted 
some  striking  passages  from  the  book  compiled  by  himself,  “Chap¬ 
ters  from  the  Bible  of  the  Ages.”]  The  great  International  Expo¬ 
sition  might  give  us  a  hint  of  the  way  in  which  all  religions,  as  wgll 
as  all  nations,  can  learn  from  each  other. 

Wit.  Lloyd,  of  Bucks  Co.,  thought  it  not  wise  to  take  a  gloomv 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  churches.  The  ghastly  errors  of 
former  times  are  dying  out  of  the  human  mind. 

Rebecca  C.  Fussell  feared  a  want  of  charity  in  this  Meeting. 
She  reported  a  case  in  Indiana,  where  nearly  all  the  members  of 
one  meeting  of  Friends  had  followed  their  minister  into  a  broad  and 
liberal  movement  something  like  this  at  Longwood. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrlson  spoke  of  the  early  time  when  the  term 
“Christian”  stood  for  brave  fidelity  to  duty  and  to  principle,  in  the 
face  of  hatred,  violence  and  death, — when  the  test  of  a  Christian 
was  found  in  his  accepting  “persecution  for  righteousness ’  sake.” 
But  now  what  does  it  signify?  It  costs  nothing  and  may  mean  no¬ 
thing  to  call  one’s  self  a  Christian ;  it  rather  falls  in  with  popular- 
favor,  and  is  not  at  all  a  sign  of  character.  Just  as  a  centurv  a°-o 
it  “  tried  men’s  souls”  to  stand  up  against  Kingcraft,  and  declare  for 
free  government ;  while  now  a  man  risks  nothing,  and  perhaps  means 


nothing,  when  he  declares  himself  on  the  side  of  a  government  bv 
the  people.  There  is  no  term  more  vague  than  “Christianity.”  But 
“Truth”  is  equally  so;  for  every  sect  and  every  man  professes  to 
adhere  to  “  Truth.”  The  authority  of  Christianity  has  been  invoked 
against  temperance,  abolition,  woman’s  enfranchisement,  and  every 
noble  reform.  Let  us  not  make  an  issue  on  the  use  of  a  word,  but 
deal  with  live  questions,  and  undertake  some  practic  1  work  which 
looks  toward  the  overthrow  of  evil  and  the  establishment  of  good. 
Let  go  the  past;  our  concern  is  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  hour. 


Thu  rsda  y  Afternoon. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  a  report,  recommending  the 
re-election  of  Charles  G.  Ames  and  Sidney  Peirce  Curtis  as 
Clerks  of  the  Meeting,  and  Aaron  Mendenhall  as  Treasurer. 
Unanimously  adopted. 

The  Business  Committee  offered  a  Testimony  on  the  “Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Crime.” 

Chari.es  G.  Ames  called  attention  to  the  practical  character  of 
this  paper.  Causes  are  now  at  work  to  make  the  innocent  children 
of  the  present  into  the  criminals  of  the  future.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  society  to  determine  whether  crime  shall  increase  or  diminish. 

Elizabeth  K.  Churchill  put  in  a  brief  plea  for  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  education.  Between  ignorance  and  crime  there  is  a  direct  rela¬ 
tion,  as  the  mass  of  criminals  are  illiterate.  True,  a  class  of  crimi¬ 
nals  are  educated  men ;  it  only  proves  that  all  education  is  fatally 
defective  which  does  not  develop  the  moral  sense.  Our  schools  need 
not  teach  any  views  of  religion  or  theology,  about  which  the  people 
differ,  but  they  should  teach  those  principles  of  morality  about  which 
all  agree. 

Lydia  Price  was  touched  by  the  claims  of  the  children.  She 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  gradually  overcoming  inherited  evil 
tendencies.  The  Meeting  might  usefully  spend  the  entire  three 
days  in  considering  the  matter  of  this  Testimony. 

Chandler  Darlington  thought  if  children  have  a  right  to  be 
well-born,  somebody  must  be  at  fault  if  they  are  ill-born.  To  lay 
disabilities  on  children  is  to  lay  burdens  on  society.  Our  duty  lies 
in  the  direction  of  supplying  favorable  conditions  for  each  child. 
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J.  B.  Harrison  thought  we  must  choose  between  the  old  pagan 
spirit,  which  looked  only  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  which  says,  ‘Look  out  for  the  least  and  lowest:  take 
care  of  everything  human,  how’ever  broken  and  crippled.’  The 
Spartan  method  threw  out  the  weaklings  to  perish  and  left  the 
world  for  the  strong;  but  Jesus  taught  universal  helpfulness.  Has 
Christianity  lowered  the  average,  by  requiring  all  to  wait  for  the 
ascent  of  the  low'est?  or  are  the  highest  helped  by  becoming  helpers? 
Surely  the  race  must  grow  all  together,  or  fall  back  all  together. 
Let  us  be  doing  something  all  the  way  along,  in  small  and  common 
ways,  without  depending  much  on  the  aid  of  societies  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  with  brass  bands  and  hurrahs! 

Fielder  Israel,  referred  to  John  Newton,  w7ho  exclaimed, 
when  he  saw  a  felon  riding  on  a  coffin  toward  the  gallows,  “But,  for 
the  grace  of  God,  there  goes  John  Newton!”  The  evil  tendencies 
which  may  ripen  into  crime  are  in  us  all;  and  that  fact  ought  to 
quicken  our  sympathy  with  all  who  go  wrong.  rlhe  Christian  spirit 
will  teach  us  not  to  despair,  even  of  those  wTho  are  “born  blind.” 
Instruction  in  physiology  and  morals  will  yet  work  wonders. 

John  Jackson  said,  w7e  are  still  asking  the  old  question,  “  What 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved?”  The  path  of  improvement  is  blocked, 
not  cleared,  by  the  theological  answer  to  this  question.  We  must 
root  out  the  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  with  its  false  theory 
of  man’s  helplessness  under  a  Divine  curse,  which  produces  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  human  nature.  We  shall  be  saved  through  obedience  to 
rational  knowdedge. 

Mary  F.  Cox  felt  that  we  ought  to  look  to  ourselves,  and  give 
more  attention  to  our  owm  personal  character.  We  ought  to  teach 
our  own  children;  and  especially  we  ought  to  inspire  and  encourage 
them  by  our  example.  If  wre  act  the  truth  and  virtue  in  which  we 
believe,  they  will  grow7  up  in  it.  More  effective  than  all  legislation 
would  be  that  power  of  improved  public  opinion  which  springs  from 
improved  private  life. 

Henry  S.  Kent  deplored  the  want  of  moral  instruction  in  schools. 
The  teacher  has  neither  liberty  nor  time  to  deal  with  the  real  life 
of  the  pupils;  and  is  not  free  to  instruct,  save  in  the  matter  of  the 
text-books.  There  is  needed  a  text-book  on  morals,  along  with  a 
law7  for  compulsory  attendance. 
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Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  thought  society  responsible  for  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  murder,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  slay  the  murderer. 
Life  is  cheap  so  long  as  we  believe  in  taking  it.  Jf  we  begin  to  kill 
evil-doers,  where  shall  we  stop?  Is  not  guilt  a  question  of  degrees? 
He  protested,  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity,  against  killing  any 
human  being,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.  The  privacy  of  execu¬ 
tions  is  a  confession  that  capital  punishment  is  a  brutalizing  specta¬ 
cle,  with  no  restraining  power.  The  only  safety  is  in  making  all 
human  life  inviolable.  He  thought  also  that  unwilling  maternity, 
arising  from  woman’s  helpless  subjection  to  man,  might  be  considered 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  inherited  tendency  to  low,  disorderly  and 
criminal  life. 

G.  B.  Stebbins  reported  Michigan  as  not  having  hung  a  man  in 
20  years.  There  has  been  no  increase  of  crime  to  be  compared 
with  the  increase  in  population.  It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  bad  men 
as  if  they  were  only  bad  men.  Addressing  an  audience  of  700  or 
800,  in  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  he  had  found  it  possible, 
by  treating  them  with  respect,  to  inspire  self-respect.  We  ought  to 
check -mate  the  grog-shops  with  innocent  places  of  amusement,  and 
so  overcome  evil  with  good.  It  is  not  true  that  the  world  is  growing 
worse:  many  dreadful  evils  and  perils  are  far  behind;  e.  g.  bribery 
in  public  affairs  is  far  less  common  than  in  England  a  century  ago. 
He  agreed  with  those  who  claim  that  pure  morals  can  only  be  taught, 
successfully  by  dropping  dogmatic  theology,  and  entering  into  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  highest  religious  teaching  of  all  ages ;  also  that  the 
taint  of  crime  can  never  be  eradicated  from  the  blood  of  the  race 
while  woman  remains  an  inferior.  Welcome  children  will  rarely 
be  criminals.  The  remedial  method  in  prison  discipline  assumes 
that  vicious  tendencies  are  abnormal.  Those  who  are  committed  to 
the  House  of  Correction  for  a  short  term  are  not  corrected,  simply 
because  they  are  not  held  to  the  reformatory  treatment  long  enough. 

Lydia  Price  made  an  appeal  for  considerate  personal  living, 
with  an  outlook  toward  eternal  progress.  We  should  cherish  faith 
in  others  and  in  ourselves. 

Geo.  H.  Young,  (of  Troy,  X.  Y.,)  confessed  that  in  reading  the 
daily  reports  of  crime  and  corruption,  he  had  felt  the  need  of  an¬ 
other  flood,  to  cleanse  the  foulness  of  the  world.  But  there  is  a 
wiser  method  of  purification: — Address  the  man  in  every  man!  Say 
to  criminals,  “Men  and  brethren!”  Supply  to  the  mind  of  child 
and  criminal  something  better  than  temptation.  What  can  a  man- 
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ual  of  morals  give  us  but  mere  words?  We  want  the  higher  ideals 
which  come  from  a  book  like  the  Bible,  arid  a  life  like  that  of 
Jesus.  Who,  like  him,  has  taught  us  to  look  on  the  sinning  man 
as  a  brother?  What,  like  the  Bible,  has  set  up  moral  perfection  as 
attainable  bv  the  lowest?  Margaret  Fuller  said  she  had  never  done 
any  good  save  by  calling  on  every  soul  for  its  best.  Only  by  the 
activity  of  the  best  in  us  can  any  of  us  be  saved.  The  prison  should 
be  a  hospital  for  the  morally  sick. 

Elizabeth  K.  Churchill  described  the  “Unions  for  Christian 
Work,”  as  carried  on  in  Providence,  New  Bedford,  &c.  They  open 
pleasant  rooms  for  public  resort,  with  magazines,  papers,  games  and 
classes  for  cheap  instruction.  Billiard  tables  had  to  be  given  up, 
because  they  made  the  young  men,  who  could  only  have  a  short 
chance  to  play,  go  to  the  saloons  for  more.  She  thought  Love  the 
true  panacea  for  the  world’s  ill.  Help  men  to  help  themselves : 
that  is  the  Christ-method  ;  and  it  is  the  secret  of  all  penal  reform. 
As  to  hereditary  tendencies,  we  are  on  an  ocean  of  inquiry.  But  if 
woman’s  conscious  subjection  and  repression  leads  her  to  adopt 
secretive  and  underhanded  means  of  gaining  her  ends,  must  it  not 
develop  in  her  offspring  a  predisposition  to  falsehood  ?  Even  the 
necessity  of  occupying  her  own  mind  with  plans  and  plots  for  carry¬ 
ing  her  points— whatever  they  may  be — must  have  its  evil  influence. 
All  the  vices  hang  together: — falsehood,  theft,  idleness,  intemper¬ 
ance,  prostitution,  war: — and  the  true  reform  must  deal  with  the 
underlying  causes  of  all.  Nobler  employments  must  come  in: 
industry  must  be  an  essential  part  of  education. 

Chandler  Darlington  added — “  For  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do.” 

Sidney  P.  Curtis  thought  the  seeds  of  nobleness  in  children  were 
repressed  or  crushed  by  discouraging  and  gloomy  views  of  their  own 
nature,  as  depraved,  corrupted  and  disabled  for  all  good.  Children, 
as  a  rule,  take  delight  in  rendering  service  and  giving  pleasure. 
We  must  never  forget  that  all  the  intercourse  between  children  and 
their  parents  or  teachers  becomes  a  part  of  their  education,  for  good 
or  ill. 

J.  W.  Pike  said  it  would  be  delightful  if  we  could  complete  this 
business  of  reforming  the  world  all  at  once,  and  then  have  out  the 
brass  band  for  a  general  jollification !  But  the  processes  of  growth 
stubbornly  refuse  to  be  hurried.  Seeds,  trees,  sciences,  languages, 
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religions,  moralities — all  must  come  through  evolution.  We  must 
put  no  faith  in  any  patent  method  which  seeks  to  avoid  the  slow 
and  toilsome  steps  and  stages  by  which  alone  mind  and  heart  can 
be  educated  up  to  higher  standards. 

Chandler  Darlington  saw  a  practical  difficulty  in  teaching 
morals  to  children  on  any  basis  which  might  be  prescribed  by  the 
State.  The  standard  of  morals  perhaps  ought  to  be  something  like 
the  rule  of  “whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  should  do  to  you,  do 
ve  even  so  to  them.”  But  Pennsylvania  might  substitute  an  artifi¬ 
cial  code,  in  the  spirit  of  existing  statutes,  which  make  it  an  immo¬ 
rality  “to  speak  against  God,  or  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 
I'h us  the  morality  of  the  text-book  supplied  by  the  State  might  be 
<|uite  different  from  natural  virtue. 

Wm.  L.  Garrison  said  we  should  not  hold  the  Bible  itself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  absurdities  set  up  in  its  name.  Neither  the  book  nor 
any  of  its  writers  set  up  for  it  the  claim  of  infallibility  or  absolute 
divine  authority.  The  book  honestly  offers  itself  to  us  for  what  it 
is  worth ;  and  we  should  not  be  blinded  to  its  real  merits  by  the 
false,  extravagant  and  foolish  claim  so  generally  made  by  secta¬ 
rians. 

Henry  S.  Kent  was  sorry  anything  should  be  said  in  disparage¬ 
ment  of  manuals  of  moral  instruction,  which  might  greatly  help 
many  less  gifted  teachers  and  parents.  It  might  be  possible  to 
embody  a  simple  code,  universally  acceptable. 

Charles  G.  Ames  referred  to  the  experiments  tried  in  Germany. 
The  school  authorities  attempted  to  inculcate  morality  by  a  system 
of  penalties;  by  lectures;  by  a  text-book  of  morals; — all  in  vain. 
But  a  far  more  satisfactory  result  came  when  they  became  more 
careful  to  select  teachers  who  were  wise,  kind  and  winning  in  their 
dealings  with  the  children  and  in  their  administration  of  school 
duties.  Ah!  if  only  parents  could  be  selected  on  the  same  principle! 
Whatever  can  be  done  to  teach  morality  must  he  done  in  this  way. 
The  better  life  spreads  by  contagion  ;  it  is  awakened  in  each  soul 
by  hearing  its  own  voice  in  another  soul.  Books  may  help;  but 
life  alone  imparts  life,  and  love  alone  kindles  love.  Yet  we  must 
not  expect  too  much,  nor  imagine  that  criminal  or  child  will  leap 
at  once  to  perfection,  merely  because  we  have  said  or  done  some¬ 
thing.  We  have  serious  duties  indeed;  not  chiefly  of  the  public  and 
noisy  kind,  but  in  the  plain  path  of  common  life.  The  best  and 
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greatest  work  of  reform  and  improvement  must  be  done  in  quiet 
ways,  at  home,  in  field  and  kitchen,  in  the  school,  in  neighborhood 
life,  and  in  the  orderly  keeping  up  of  our  churches  and  meetings. 
But  especially  in  ourselves;  for,  as  Carlyle  roughly  puts  it,  “If  you 
make  yourself  an  honest  man,  be  sure  there  will  be  one  less  rascal 
in  the  world.” 


Friday  Morning.  • 

The  Testimony  on  the  “Prevention  of  Ciime”  was  approved  by 
the  Meeting,  and  it  was  ordered  that,  if  the  state  of  the  funds  per¬ 
mit,  500  copies  be  separately  printed  for  distribution. 

A  Testimony  on  “Religion”  having  been  presented, 

J.  W.  Pike  addressed  the  meeting  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
on  “Religious  Ideals,”  and  was  unanimously  requested  to  supply  a 
report  of  his  address  for  publication  with  our  proceedings. 

J.  B.  Harrison  expressed  his  happy  assurance  that  Science  is 
only  accumulating  vast  and  rich  materials  which  will  yet  be  appro¬ 
priated  and  utilized  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
study  of  the  processes  of  development  may  disturb  superstition,  but 
it  will  confirm  true  faith,  and  will  bring  hope  and  help  to  the  soul. 
Temporarily,  we  are  bewildered,  as  in  the  great  Exposition,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  facts  ;  but  amid  the  splendid  “  exhibits  ”  of  the 
universe,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  there  too  !  The  evolution 
that  has  been  going  on  in  the  mighty  past  is  going  on  to-day,  and  in  us. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us,  here  and  now :  the  Eternal  Powers 
work  on,  and  work  for  good,  everywhere  and  always,  ever  young, 
fresh,  unspent.  Building  our  religion  and  our  life  on  this  conviction, 
we  shall  find  the  common  facts  around  us  and  within  us  are  as  full 
of  significance  as  those  of  history  ;  we  shall  turn  with  cheerful 
hearts  to  the  lowly  duties  of  every  day  life,  and  find  in  them  our 
shining  path  of  ascent. 

Giles  B.  Stebbins  rejoiced  in  Science,  and  recognized  its  vast 
services;  but  in  this, as  in  all  else,  the  spirit  in  which  we  take  things 
is  more  important  than  the  things  themselves.  We  must  be  on  guard 
against  “  the  pride  of  science.”  Our  religious  foundations  are  laid 
in  the  soul,  and  in  the  truths  of  the  soul.  We  must  be  true  to  our¬ 
selves,  to  our  own  nature,  in  small  things  as  in  large.  The  deepest 


utterance  of  humanity  expresses  the  passionate  and  constant  hope 
of  an  ever-growing  and  immortal  life.  But 

“We  shape  ourselves  the  joy  or  fear 
Of  which  that  coming  life  is  made  ; 

And  fill  our  future  atmosphere 
With  sunshine  or  with  shade.” 

Mr.  Stebbins  here  read  some  beautiful  passages  from  Buddha, 
Plato  and  other  ancient  sages,  to  illustrate  the  universal  aspirations 
and  inspirations  of  humanity,  and  the  fact  that  “  God  sends  his 
teachers  into  every  age  and  clime.” 

The  Testimony  on  “Religion”  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  made 
the  special  order  for  the  last  hour  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  presented  memorial  notices  of  Hannah 
Cox  and  Thomas  McCliutock,  who  have  passed  onward  during  the 
year,  and  closed  his  own  remarks  by  reading  some  beautiful  stanzas 
from  the  Arabic,  entitled  “He  who  died  at  Azim.” 

Chandler  Darlington  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
memorial  notices;  and  the  morning  exercises  closed  with  singing  the 
hymn  “  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,” — written  by  Sarah  Flower  Adams, 
an  English  Unitarian,  and  first  quoted  at  Longwood  in  1855,  by 
Theodore  Parker. 


Friday  Afternoon. 

The  Meeting  re-opened  by  singing,  to  “  Coronation,”  the  hymn, 

“  Our  God,  our  God,  Thou  shinest  here  ! 

Thine  owu  this  latter  day  ! 

To  us  Thy  radiant  steps  appear  ! 

Here  leads  Thy  glorious  way  !” 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  heard  and  approved.  It  showed 
a  balance  due  him  of  $11.33.  A  collection  was  now  taken,  which 
with  subsequent  additions  amounted  to  $124.51. 

The  Longwood  “  Monthly  Meeting  Committee,”  appointed  two 
years  ago,  reported  that  since  that  time  their  receipts  had  been 
$343.50,  their  expenditures  $308.28.  On  hand,  $35.22.  A  meeting 
has  been  kept  up  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  with  invited 
speakers. 

The  same  persons,  with  three  additional  names,  were  elected  to 
serve  as  the  Monthly  Meeting  Committee  for  another  year,  viz.: 
Anna  Fogg,  Edward  B.  Darlington,  Anna  Cox,  Rachel  A. 


Lamborn,  Aaron  Mendenhall,  Ben.t.  P.  Kirk,  Lydian  Nickels, 
Sidney  P.  Curtis,  Mabel  Way,  Sally  Marshall. 

Two  Testimonies,  on  “Peace’’  and  “The Great  Centennial,”  were 
read  and  considered  together. 

Wm.  L.  Garrison  said,  that  in  this  matter  of  Peace  we  get  on 
slowly,  for  want  of  fixed  principles  and  consistency  of  action.  It  is 
constantly  assumed  that  we  must  have  war;  that  to  provide  for 
war  and  to  make  war,  is  a  part  of  our  proper  business.  So  we  or¬ 
ganize  it  into  the  national  life,  provide  for  it  in  the  Constitution,  ami 
set  up  army  and  navy  as  part  of  the  necessar}7  furniture.  To  abol¬ 
ish  all  this  implies  a  radical  change  in  our  fnodes  of  thought  and  in 
the  whole  structure  of  society.  The  only  firm  ground  for  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  peace  is,  to  affirm  that  war  is  wholly  needless,  and  that  all 
warlike  preparations  may  be  laid  aside  without  endangering  any 
national  interest.  Beat  your  swords  into  plow-shares !  Arbitration 
is  the  next  great  step. 

J.  W.  Pike  could  see  no  wisdom  in  dispensing  with  force  as  a 
public  defence  against  lawlessness.  There  must  be  a  police  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  in  the  city;  during  the  late  rebellion  we  found  good  use 
for  an  army.  In  California,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  over-awe 
the  ruffianly  assailants  of  a  Chinaman  by  meeting  them  on  their 
own  grounds. 

Lydia  Price  thought  our  peace  professions  vain,  unless  we  trust 
wholly  to  moral  forces,  and  accept  the  consequences.  She  wa- 
sickened  by  the  spectacle  of  children  parading  with  banner  and 
drum,  and  having  their  young  minds  filled  with  ideas  of  violence 
and  strife. 

Chandler  Darlington  agreed  that  peace  is  very  charming  in 
the  abstract  ;  but  the  authority  of  civil  government  must  rest  on 
the  right  of  enforcement.  Better  die  than  give  up  liberty  or  law. 
But  he  longed  to  see  the  day  of  established  arbitration ;  and  rejoiced 
in  the  International  Exposition  and  in  all  interchanges  of  courtesies 
and  commodities.  Friendships  between  nations,  as  between  indivi¬ 
duals,  will  make  war  less  likely;  for  it  becomes  more  like  a  familv 
quarrel. 

Joshua  Clendennin  was  not  prepared  to  throw  out  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  all  provisions  for  public  defence.  When  these  become 
needless,  they  will  fall  into  disuse.  All  our  possessions,  liberties  and 
rights  are  held  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
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Fielder  Israel  said,  if  we  hold  these  only  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law,  we  shall  not  hold  them  long.  The  moral  power  is 
mightier  than  the  physical.  Not  all  at  once  shall  peace  come,  but 
by  the  gradual  entrance  of  the  (  hristian  spirit  into  society. 

W.  L.  Garrison:  Liberty,  property,  rights,  secured  by  war?  No! 
In  war  they  all  perish.  The  earth  is  full  of  violence  ;  and  we  must 
testify  against  it  and  refuse  all  part  in  it.  What  if  Jesus  had  taken 
up  arms?  To  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  is  a  doctrine  of  devils. 
One  white  banner,  unstained  with  blood,  must  float  over  all  nations. 

Charles  G.  Ames  called  attention  to  the  Testimony  as  inviting 
all  friends  of  peace  to  a  common  ground,  whether  they  be  non- 
resistants  or  not.  Those  who  think  war  sometimes  necessary  will 
agree  that  it  is  never  desirable;  and  so  they  can  join  with  non- 
resistants  in  following  the  “  things  that  make  for  peace.” 

The  Testimony  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Gii.es  B.  Stebbins  presented  a  Testimony  entitled  “The  Religion 
of  the  Body.” 

George  S.  Merriam,  (of  Montclair,  N.  J.,)  said  there  were  tw° 
ways  of  looking  at  our  bodily  life — the  Pagan  and  the  Christian. 
The  Greeks  cultivated  the  body  for  its  own  sake.  They  loved  beauty, 
grace,  vigor,  physical  completeness  ;  but  they  associated  this  senti¬ 
ment  with  no  moral  meaning,  no  idea  of  consecration,  or  purity,  in 
a  high,  fine  spiritual  sense.  From  Hebrew  and  Christian  literature, 
we  have  caught  the  now  familiar  conception  of  the  body  as  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  living  sacrifice  to  God.  But  even 
this  exalted  religious  view  needs  to  be  balanced  and  enlightened  by 
true  knowledge.  A  colony  of  devoted  and  philanthropic  monks 
kneiv  no  better  than  to  settle  down  in  a  pestilent  locality,  where 
they  speedily  fell  victims  to  disease.  The  body  suffers  and  perishes, 
— and  the  mind  suffers  with  it, — unless  we  know  enough  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.  We  are  indeed  saved  from  the  sad  theory  that 
the  body  is  master,  by  the  numerous  instances  in  which  men  and 
women  of  feeble  frame  have  been  mighty  for  good  ;  but  experience 
and  observation  constantly  enforce  the  lesson  that  if  we  would  be 
sweet,  pure  and  healthy  of  soul,  we  need  to  be  careful  of  all  bodily 
conditions.  It  is  as  much  a  duty  to  keep  the  stomach  in  order  as  to 
govern  the  temper ;  as  much  a  duty  not  to  over-work  as  not  to  be 
dishonest.  We  must  take  care  of  our  bodies  like  Greeks,  that  we 


may  consecrate  them  like  Christians;  and  we  must  learn  how  in  the 
light  of  true  science. 

A  clause  in  the  Testimony,  recommending  the  establishment  of 
free  reading-rooms,  with  games,  &c.,  called  out  a  brief  discussion. 

Dr.  Sumner  Stebbins  had  seen  an  evil  in  reading-rooms;  they 
withdraw  men  from  domestic  life.  It  is  not  wise  to  recommend  them 
for  small  towns. 

Geo.  H.  Young  bore  witness  to  the  great  usefulness  of  these  free 
and  wholesome  resorts, — especiall)r  for  homeless  men  and  women. 
Even  in  smaller  communities,  as  in  cities,  they  counteract  the  grog¬ 
shop.  Let  us  employ  all  agencies  which  may  win  our  exposed 
population  up  to  higher  tastes. 

J.  W.  Pike  would  emphasize  the  underlying  principle  that  we 
are  protected  from  sensuality  by  having  something  better  to  think 
of.  The  devil  comes  into  an  empty  mind.  Energy  or  time  well- 
spent  is  in  no  danger  of  being  ill-spent. 

Chandler  Darlington  regarded  good  and  evil  as  relative. 
Any  tiling  is  evil  which  takes  the  place  of  something  better.  The 
question  whether  a  young  man  had  better  be  at  home  or  somewhere 
else,  turns  on  what  he  can  find  at  home  and  what  he  can  find  else¬ 
where. 

The  Testimony  was  adopted  with  two  dissenting  voices. 

The  Meeting  took  up  a  Testimony  on  “Sunday  Observance.” 

J.  W.  Pike  had  been  much  interested  in  some  facts  brought  out 
by  Bishop  Colenso,  going  to  show  that  the  observance  of  a  day  of 
rest  was  originally  introduced  to  soften  the  rigors  of  slavery.  It 
was  a  step  in  the  humane  direction ;  for  it  practically  emancipated 
the  man-servant  and  the  maid-servant  for  one-seventh  of  the  time. 
The  reason  for  Sabbath-keeping  which  Moses  urged  upon  the  Israel¬ 
ites  was  this :  “  Remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.”  (Deut.  5 :  15.) 

Chandler  Darlington  complained  that  the  laws  of  the  State 
look  more  to  the  theological  Sabbath  than  to  the  rights  of  the 
laborer.  They  make  a  week’s  labor  consist  of  six  days,  and  a  day’s 
labor  consist  of  ten  hours:  which  is  well.  But  the  employer  who 
requires  over-work  is  subject  to  a  far  lighter  penalty  than  he  who 
voluntarily  works  on  Sunday. 

Geo.  S.  Merriam  was  in  general  sympathy  with  those  who  would 
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wish  the  Exposition  open  on  Sunday,  but  saw  a  practical  difficulty 
in  the  fact  that  it  would  deprive  several  thousand  exhibitors  and 
employes  of  any  day  of  rest  for  several  months. 

Geo.  H.  Youno  thought  the  same  practical  difficulty,  if  pressed, 
would  stop  all  the  cars  aud  carriages,  and  thereby  greatly  limit  the 
freedom  and  the  benefit  of  Sunday.  The  rigid  view  has  no  justifi¬ 
cation  in  church  history;  for  fifteen  centuries  the  Sunday  was  free. 

Charles  G.  Ames  commented  on  the  essentially  un-christiau 
animus  of  that  spirit  which  demands  of  the  State  the  enforcement 
of  a  traditional  religious  usage  on  those  wo  do  not  believe  in  it. 
A  few  years  ago,  in  a  large  meeting  of  Philadelphia  ministers,  the 
only  one  among  them  who  favored  the  running  of  horse-cars  on 
Sunday  was  referred  to  by  other  speakers  as  “the  gentleman  who  is 
on  the  Devil’s  side.”  The  worst  result  of  the  prevailing  view  is 
that  it  confuses  all  morality;  it  creates  an  artificial  sin  and  an  arti¬ 
ficial  conscience.  It  says  God  is  offended  if  we  look  at  trees,  flowers, 
animals,  pictures, — His  own  works  in  nature  and  His  works  through 
man — with  the  same  eyes  and  feelings  on  Sunday  as  on  other  days.  It 
is  less  i  important  to  open  the  Exposition  than  to  correct  this  false  moral¬ 
ity.  If  fifty  thousand  ministers  and  fifty  thousand  sextons  are  employ¬ 
ed  every  Sunday  all  over  the  land,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  order  that 
the  church  may  offer  its  precious  privileges  to  the  people,  why  may 
Ave  not  claim  that  any  other  incidental  labors  are  legitimate,  if  they 
are  necessary  to  secure  any  other  wholesome  use  of  the  day  of  lei¬ 
sure?  He  thought  well  of  the  church,  else  he  would  not  be  its  ser¬ 
vant;  he  thought  well  of  the  gospel,  else  he  would  not  be  a  preacher. 
People  miss  a  great  deal  by  not  resorting  regularly  to  some  center 
of  worship,  fellowship  and  instruction.  But  he  did  not  think  well 
of  putting  the  preachers  and  the  churches  in  an  attitude  which 
seems  to  say  to  the  people,  “If  you  will  not  come  to  our  meetings 
on  Sunday,  we  will  take  care  that  you  shall  have  the  least  possible 
pleasure  or  profit  anywhere  else!”  The  day  of  rest  is  “made  for 
man;”  and  we  are  all  glad  of  the  usages  and  the  laws  which  secure 
it  to  man  ;  but  let  man  be  as  free  to  use  it  inside  those  laws  as  he  is 
free  to  use  it  inside  the  churches.  There  are  millions  who  are  not 
attracted  to  the  churches;  they  must  spend  Sunday  somewhere;  let 
them  have  unobstructed  freedom  to  choose,  so  long  as  they  keep  the 
peace,  and  infringe  no  rights  of  others. 
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Saturday  Morning. 

The  Meeting  opened  with  the  reading  of  a  friendly  letter  from 
J.  Williams  Thorne,  of  N.  C. 

The  following  Communication  was  laid  before  the  Meeting: 

GIVE  THE  CHILDREN  A  CHANGE! 

As  our  friends  on  the  platform  have  been  telling  us  that  a  religion  which 
does  not  descend  from  the  brain  to  the  heart  is  fruitless,  and  as  we  cannot  in 
our  own  consciences  escape  from  this  teaching,  it  behooves  us  to  look  about 
ns  for  some  means  of  carrying  our  faith  into  practice. 

I  have  lately  heard  one  Summer  recipe  for  this,  which  seems  especially  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  country  community.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  William  Gannett,  of 
Boston,  who  first  suggested  that  many  a  country  family  could  afford  to  take 
one  child  from  its  stifling  city  home,  and  give  it  the  run  of  the  farm  for  a 
month,  with  great  benefit  to  the  child,  and  not  much  inconvenience  to  the 
family.  Of  course,  its  food  and  lodging  might  be  of  the  simplest;  for  the 
precious  things  that  we  could  give  are  what  we  get  for  nothing, — space,  sun¬ 
shine,  and  enough  clean  air  to  breathe. 

I  suppose  the  first  practical  objection  to  this  that  would  arise  in  the  mind  of 
a  mother,  would  be  the  risk  of  injury  to  her  own  children  from  association 
with  the  little  ill-taught  waifs  from  city  courts  and  alleys;  but  this  might  be 
obviated,  in  a  large  degree,  by  applying  to  teachers  of  Sunday-schools,  and 
others  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  children.  Or  if  children  are 
undesirable,  there  are  scores  of  delicate  persons,  whose  health  and  usefulness 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  whose  very  life  depend  on  a  temporary 
escape  from  the  deadly  closeness  and  foulness  of  the  narrow  streets  into  which 
they  are  crowded,  and  yet  who  are  as  surely  imprisoned  there  as  if  under  bolt 
and  bar.  There  are  children  in  Philadelphia  who  have  never  seen  a  field  of 
grass ! 

Now,  therefore,  lest  our  religion  be  like  a  lovely  shower  which  lingers  in 
the  sky  to  make  rainbows,  instead  of  hastening  to  satisfy  the  choking  earth,  I 
would  ask  that  this,  among  other  plans  for  resolving  our  creeds  into  deeds,  be 
taken  into  practical  consideration. 

A  Member. 

This  paper  occasioned  a  lively  interest,  and  in  accordance  with  its 
suggestion,  nine  women  pledged  themselves  to  provide  each  a  home 
for  one  poor  child  or  invalid  girl  for  one  month  of  this  summer. 

“Sunday  Observance”  being  again  taken  up — 

Joshua  Clendennin  spoke  of  two  glaring  inconsistencies  in  the 
management  of  the  Exposition,  viz. :  That,  many  workmen  are  em¬ 
ployed  every  Sunday ;  and  that  liquor-selling  is  permitted  for  a 
consideration ! 
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Charles  G.  Ames  called  attention  to  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  Testimony.  We  must  not  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  find  no  good  use  for  Sunday,  but  waste  it  in  empty  frivolities 
and  dissipations,  so  that  it  becomes  the  least  valuable  day  of  the 
week,  vulgarizing  all  the  rest. 

The  Testimony  was  adopted  unanimously. 

W.  L.  Garrison  presented  from  the  Committee  a  Testimony  on 
“  Intemperance.” 

Elijah  F.  Pennybacker  thought  if  any  thing  is  evil,  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  evil;  and  it  should  be 
held  and  treated,  in  private  conduct  and  public  law,  as  a  sin  and  a 
crime.  Nor  can  any  individual  live  up  to  a  true  standard  of  purity 
and  uprightness  without  total  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates. 
This  subject  underlies  all  the  reforms  we  have  considered  at  this 
meeting. 

Wm.  L.  Garrison  regarded  the  subject  as  of  such  a  magnitude 
as  to  justify  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
every  great  moral  change  finds  its  expression  in  legislation.  No 
change  could  be  so  important  as  the  rectification  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  drinking;  no  law  so  beneficent  as  a  law  which 
should  extinguish  the  vice  of  intemperance.  With  a  prohibitory 
law,  we  might  almost  do  without  any  other.  License  is  false  in 
principle — false  to  the  object  of  law,  which  is  not  to  legalize  and 
regulate  wrong,  but  to  prohibit  it.  The  beer-and-wine  drinking 
interest  is  logically  drawn  into  indifference,  or  driven  over  into 
hostility  to  the  cause  of  temperance.  The  use  of  the  mild  liquors 
paralyzes  a  man  for  all  decided  opposition  to  the  use  of  strong 
drinks. 

Dr.  Sumner  Stebbins  thought  the  Testimony  not  strong  enough. 
The  true  supporters  of  intemperance  are  the  churches  and  ministers, 
who,  with  honest  desires  to  put  down  tippling,  yet  uphold  it  by  co¬ 
operating  with  the  present  political  parties.  The  professed  friends 
of  prohibition  are  the  real  drunkard-makers ;  for  they  vote  with 
their  enemies.  Every  one  who  voted  for  Hartranft  or  Pershing  last 
fall  made  himself  responsible  for  the  pauperism,  crime,  and  drunk¬ 
enness  of  Pennsylvania.  When  “Local  Option”  gave  Chester 
County  leave  to  refuse  license,  the  trade  was  effectually  suppressed. 

Henra'  S.  Kent  moved  to  add  to  the  Testimony  a  paragraph  on 
the  responsibility  of  voters.  This  paragraph  became  the  subject  of 
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lively  discussion ;  and  though  deeply  disapproved  by  some,  it  was 
adopted  by  a  decisive  majority. 

Lydia  Price  mentioned  that  one  branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  added  to  their  discipline  a  caution  respecting  the  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Johnson  thought  little  would  be  accomplished  so  long 
as  the  use  of  alcohol  is  defended  by  medical  men.  He  read  a  strong 
passage  from  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  justifying  its  use  on  physiological 
grounds. 

W.  L.  Garrison  thought  the  attempt  to  organize  a  separate 
temperance  party  only  helped  to  bring  the  rummies  into  power. 
More  can  be  gained  by  co-operating  with  the  party  which  is  most 
friendly. 

Chandler  Darlington  denied  the  principle  of  Mr.  Kent’s 
amendment.  Other  questions  had  a  rightful  place  in  politics,  and 
it  was  not  good  citizenship  to  disregard  their  claims. 

Wm.  S.  Lloyd  thought  no  other  question  so  large  or  vital.  If  we 
are  to  prevent  the  wrongs  and  disorders  of  society,  we  must  strike 
at  their  root. 

Dr.  Stebbins  insisted  that  we  authorize  crime  so  far  as  we  vote 
to  legalize  the  traffic, — as  we  do  by  voting  with  any  non-prohibition 
party. 

T.  P.  Galvin  referred  to  the  reports  brought  back  from  Europe 
that  there  is  less  drunkenness  in  lands  where  light  wines  and  beer 
are  used  freely.  He  thought  these  reports  operated  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  drinking  habits.  A  fashion  sets  in  of  following 
foreign  examples. 

Lewis  Marshall  said  it  could  not  be  claimed  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  is  the  temperance  party.  There  is  a  standing  reward 
offered  for  any  liquor-dealer  who  did  not  vote  for  Hartranft. 

Charles  G.  Ames  regretted  to  stand  alone  and  in  opposition  to 
the  strong  feeling  of  the  Meeting  ;  but  he  could  not  by  silence  seem 
to  approve  the  Testimony  so  sure  to  be  adopted  and  published.  He 
believed  the  friends  of  temperance  were  on  the  wrong  track,  and 
were  committing  a  fatal  mistake  in  throwing  the  emphasis  of  the 
movement  on  prohibition  or  any  other  form  of  political  action. 
Society  cannot  lift  itself  over  a  high  wall  by  pulling  at  the  straps 
of  its  boots.  It  is  absurd  for  a  small  minority  to  insist  on  forcing 
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its  views  ot  morality  on  an  unconvinced  majority  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  i.  e.  by  the  power  of  the  State.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  liquor-drinking  and  liquor-selling  are  universally  considered  as 
theft  and  murder  are  now  considered,  prohibition  will  he  easy;  but 
it  will  then  be  needless.  This  discussion  has  shown  that  no  total 
abstinence  party  can  seize  and  hold  the  power  of  government:  it  has 
also  shown  that  even  the  educated  and  professional  men  of  the 
country  are  not  agreed  on  the  subject.  What  then?  Can  we  do 
nothing?  Nothing  so  long  as  we  work  this  way,  beating  the  air. 
But  there  is  a  way  and  a  work:  a  plain  way  and  hard  work.  In¬ 
temperance  will  disappear  along  with  the  causes  of  it.  It  has  its 
root  in  the  soil  of  low  life,  mental  poverty,  and  physical  misery 
among  the  poorer  classes  ;  and  in  the  soil  of  self-indulgence,  idleness 
and  sensuality  among  the  rich.  Not  by  legislation,  but  by  moral 
influences,  by  educational  processes  patiently  pursued,  by  the  slow 
elevation  of  society  to  higher  levels,  and  by  supplying  the  nobler 
forms  of  satisfaction  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  mankind  : — -Thus 
shall  we  work  wisely  for  temperance. 

The  Testimony,  along  with  Mr.  Kent’s  amendment,  was  adopted 
by  a  large  majority. 


Saturday  Afternoon. 

“America”  was  sung  at  the  opening. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  time  of  speakers  be  limited  to  five  minutes. 

G.  S.  Stebbins  presented  from  the  Committee  a  Testimony  on 
“  Church  and  State.” 

Marie  Brown,  of  Boston,  made  a  full  statement  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  objects  of  the  Liberal  Leagues,  and  gave  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  Convention  of  such  Leagues  to  be  held  early  in  July,  at 
Philadelphia. 

There  was  discussion  as  to  the  expediency  of  sending  delegates  to 
said  Convention  from  this  Yearly  Meeting,  but  the  matter  was  left 
to  individual  action. 

James  Fraser,  Presbyterian  minister,  Kennett  Square,  was  in 
favor  of  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State;  but  thought  such 
separation  already  complete  in  this  country. 

Chandler  Darlington  pointed  out  some  particulars  in  which 
the  laws  are  bent  to  the  interests  of  what  is  called  Christianity. 
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Wm.  L.  Garrison  thought  our  State  constitutions  needed  win¬ 
nowing.  In  nearly  every  State  there  is  some  trace  of  the  old  con¬ 
nection  between  organized  religion  aud  civil  government : 

The  Testimony  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Wm.  L.  Garrison  ottered  a  Testimony  on  “  Impartial  Suffrage.” 

Elizabeth  K.  Churchill  spoke  of  woman’s  indifference  as  more 
in  the  way  of  her  enfranchisement  than  the  hostility  of  men.  But 
just  as  soon  as  women  attempt  to  carry  on  any  movement  which 
depends  in  any  part  on  political  action,  they  learn  the  bitter  lesson 
of  their  own  helplessness:  they  discover  that  they  are  political  non¬ 
entities.  She  referred  to  the  withdrawal  of  Elizabeth  B.  Chace — 
a  wise  and  matronly  counsellor — from  the  Rhode  Island  Board  of 
Charities.  She  found  herself  unable  to  influence  affairs  merely 
because  she  had  no  vote.  If  women  really  care  to  do  their  share 
in  the  large  work  of  the  world,  they  must  seek  for  the  vantage- 
ground  which  makes  it  possible. 

The  Testimony  was  adopted. 

A  Testimony  on  “Education”  was  offered. 

Dr.  Stebbins  said  the  compulsory  clause  would  be  rendered  need¬ 
less  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  liquor  traffic.  License  laws  operate 
to  keep  250,000  children  out  of  school. 

Charles  G.  Ames,  described  the  working  of  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  in  Prussia. 

After  remarks  by  C.  Darlington,  Jas.  Fraser  and  T.  P.  Gal¬ 
vin,  the  Testimony  was  approved. 

Charles  G.  Ames  offered  a  Testimony  on  “  Simplicity  of  Living,” 
and  called  attention  to  its  “points.” 

Mrs.  Churchill  thought  women  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
complex  and  artificial  conditions  of  modern  life.  In  social  conven¬ 
tionalities,  in  enslaving  fashions  of  dress,  in  over-much  cookery  and 
household  detail,  women  not  only  lose  leisure  but  wear  out  soul  and 
body,  to  the  sad  neglect  of  the  higher  service  they  might  to  their 
families,  to  society  and  to  themselves.  The  idolatry  of  wealth  also 
works  on  character  like  moth  and  mildew.  Coarse,  vulgar  and 
wicked  people,  who  have  money,  dictate  the  social  law,  and  we 
hasten  to  be  like  them.  She  commended  a  book  by  Mrs.  Diaz, 
entitled  “The  Domestic  Problem.”  Something  is  yet  to  come  out 
of  the  experiments  in  co-operation. 


Lewis  Marshall  referred  to  the  conscientious  non-conformity 
of  John  Woolman,  as  illustrating,  how  one  may  live  in  the  world 
without  following  its  evil  ways. 

Wm.  Lloyd,  Chandler  Darlington,  W.  L.  Garrison  and  T. 
F.  Galvin  participated  in  the  discussion,  which  touched  on  the 
nature  of  extravagance,  the  useful  limits  of  production,  and  the 
importance  of  gaining  time  for  some  other  uses  besides  money¬ 
making. 

Charles  G.  Ames  asked  leave  to  sum  up  thus:  The  table  of  life 
is  abundantly  supplied.  If  we  don’t  eat  so  fast,  it  will  taste  better ; 
if  we  don’t  eat  so  much,  we  shall  be  better  nourished  ;  if  we  don’t 
snatch,  there  will  be  enough  for  all. 

The  Testimony  was  adopted. 

A  Testimony  concerning  “Our  Young  Folks”  was  adopted  with 
but  little  discussion. 

The  Clerks  were  directed  to  publish  as  many  copies  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  as  the  state  of  the  funds  might 
warrant. 

The  Testimony  on  “Religion”  being  the  special  order  of  the 
closing  hour, — 

James  Fraser  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text,  “Prove  all 
things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.” 

After  some  strictures  upon  the  discourse  from  John  Jackson  and 
Wm.  Lloytd  Garrison,  there  was  a  brief  closing  address  from  the 
chair,  in  the  interest  of  freedom  and  good  fellowship ;  and  one  of 
the  purest,  freest  and  most  useful  sessions  of  the  Longwood  Yearly 
Meeting  was  ended  with  the  benediction — -“God  bless  us  every  one!” 


[Note, — On  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  Y.  M.,  a  large  congregation  met 
at  Longwood  and  listened  to  two  discourses.  Elizabeth  K.  Chubchill,  of 
Providence,  P.  I.,  read  a  brief  paper  on  “The  Abuses  of  the  Press;”  and  was 
followed,  after  a  hymn,  by  Giles  B.  Stebbins,  of  Detroit,  who  spoke  for  an 
hour  or  more  on  “Spiritualism;  or  the  Gates  Ajar  between  This  and  Be¬ 
yond.”] 
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I.— RELIGION. 


Greater  than  what  we  see  is  the  unseen  from  which  all  things  come 
and  to  which  all  things  go.  It  has  never  been  possible  for  the  mind 
of  man  to  comprehend  or  define  the  Supreme  Being;  but  also  it  has 
never  been  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  rest  in  atheism,  or  to  settle 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  universe  of  mind  and  matter  exists  without 
a  rational  order,  a  worthy  purpose,  a  wise  guidance  and  a  righteous 
government.  Whether  we  accept  or  reject  any  particular  theory  or 
account  of  this  order,  purpose,  guidance  and  government,  the  facts 
remain  the  same  ;  the  impression  of  some  Reality  “  past  finding  out,’ 
abides  with  us,  and  grows  deeper  as  our  reason  becomes  more  mature 
and  our  life  more  clear.  We  are  not  indebted  alone  to  the  theologian 
or  the  philosopher  for  our  faith  that  there  is  something  better  than 
lawless  force,  mild  chance,  or  blind  fate :  that  there  i-  Eternal  XX  is- 
dom  and  Goodness. 

That  man  is  somehow  related  to  this  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  and 
inside  the  order  of  the  world — that  his  place  is  provided  for  him — 
that  he  did  not  make  and  can  neither  amend  nor  repeal  the  laws 
under  which  he  lives — that  he  did  not  give  and  cannot  sustain  his 
own  being — that  he  is  a  creature  of  constant  needs  and  dependence 
— that  he  cannot  supply  himself,  but  can  only  take  what  is  supplied 
to  him— that  his  greatest  need  is  the  light  which  shall  show  him  the 
right  way  of  life  and  the  strength  which  shall  enable  him  to  follow  it 
— that  the  consequences  of  his  conduct  return  upon  himself  and  ex¬ 
tend  to  his  fellow-beings  : — all  of  these  solemn  facts  have  gained  the 
general  assent  of  the  serious  and  thotghtful  in  all  lands  and  times. 

But  while  experience  and  reflection  bring  these  things  home  to  us, 
they  only  fill  us  with  pain  and  sadness  inexpressible,  unless  we  can 
gain  some  assurance  that  there  is  a  complete  provision  for  man’s  spirit¬ 
ual  welfare  as  for  his  bodily  comfort, — for  his  moral  deliverence  and 
recovery  as  for  healing  the  hurts  of  his  flesh  ; — that  the  Power 
which  sent  him  here,  to  be  exposed  to  so  many  forms  of  trial  and 
seeming  evil,  came  with  him  and  works  in  him  to  make  his  life  an 
education  and  a  preparation  for  something  further  on. 

Confessing  that  we  are  living  amid  mysteries,  and  that  we  are  a 
mystery  to  ourselves,  we  neverless  trust  to  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  the  world,  to  the  wisdom  of  its  government,  to  the  moral  instincts 
of  the  hnman  soul  and  to  the  light  and  love  which  are  inseparable 
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from  its  life.  There  is  an  object  in  our  existence  ;  there  is  a  path 
which  leads  to  it.  By  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  our  life  is 
deepened  and  improved.  To  learn  and  practice  natural  duties,  to 
find  and  fill  our  place,  to  do  our  part  in  the  common  world,  to 
cherish  by  all  means  a  love  for  what  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good, 
and  to  trust  in  life  and  death,  to  the  friendship  of  the  all-embracing 
Power — this  is  our  religion. 


II.— PREVENTION  OF  CRIME. 

We  believe  it  is  not  the  chief  work  of  human  society  to  define 
crimes,  and  hunt  down  criminals  for  punishment,  but  rather  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  abolish  them.  This  can  be  done  only  by  wiser  method  of 
education,  by  juster  laws,  by  fairer  dealing  between  man  and  man, 
and  by  overcoming  evil  with  good.  The  responsibility  rests  chiefly 
with  those  who  are  called  the  better  class.  We  create  criminals  by 
our  ignorance,  our  neglect,  and  our  injustice. 

1.  Children  ill-born,  ill-cared  for,  or  brought  up  in  idleness,  self- 
indulgence  and  lawlessness,  grow  into  bad  members  of  society, 
and  in  turn  become  parents  of  those  who  are  still  worse  than  them¬ 
selves. 

2.  Intemperance  results  from  those  conditions  of  life  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  faculties  and  tastes,  and  which 
draw'  men  and  women  to  seek  the  lower  forms  of  gratification.  The 
human  is  buried  alive  in  the  animal. 

3.  Capitalists  or  employers  often  selfishly  use  the  laboring  class, 
with  little  regard  for  their  welfare,  thereby  undermining  self-respect 
or  creating  resentments,  so  that  many  of  them  come  to  regard  the 
more  fortunate  as  their  natural  enemies,  whom  it  is  a  merit  to  pillage 
and  injure. 

4.  The  respect  paid  by  society  to  successful  ill-gotten  wealth  and 
villany,  the  honorable  stations  to  which  men  may  rise  by  craft  and 
fraud,  and  the  habit  of  rewarding  with  office  those  who  do  “dirty 
work”  for  the  party,  have  operated  to  dull  the  moral  sense  of  whole 
communities,  obscuring  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
offering  a  positive  premium  to  wickedness.  In  vain  do  we  send  the 
miserable  half-idiotic  thief  and  murderer  to  the  prison  and  the 
gallows,  while  we  lift  rich  and  talented  knaves  to  places  of  power 
and  trust. 

5.  The  separation  of  religion  from  morals;  the  theological  fashion 
of  disparaging  good  works  and  “  mere  morality  the  disinclination 
of  the  pulpit  to  teach  the  people  practical  duties ;  the  dreadful  fact 
that,  all  through  the  land,  the  stress  is  put  upon  creed,  ritual, 
church-going  and  profession  rather  than  upon  righteousness  and 
character;  the  corrupting  influence  of  worldliness,  wealth  and  caste 
in  the  circles  of  religion  ; — all  these  have  greatly  weakened  the 
power  of  the  churches  and  ministers  for  restraining  and  reproving 
evil-doers  and  for  winning  mankind  to  the  better  ways  of  life. 
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Unless  we  set  ourselves  to  learn  and  remove  the  deeper  causes  of 
demoralization,  we  shall  witness  an  increase  of  crime,  an  increase  of 
the  degraded  classes,  and  a  lowering  of  the  standard  among  our 
whole  population. 

1.  We  must  look  to  the  safety  of  the  children:  we  must  guard 
their  right  to  inherit  pure  blood  and  to  be  trained  in  habits  of 
obedience,  industry  and  purity. 

2.  We  must  make  home-life  more  cheerful  and  noble. 

3.  We  must  deal  considerately  with  hired  men  and  women. 

4.  We  must  supply  in  every  community  the  means  and  opportu¬ 
nities  of  pure  pleasure;  incitements  and  attractions  of  a  worthy  and 
refining  kind,  to  counteract  the  lures  of  frivolity  and  sensuality. 

5.  We  must  raise  the  standard  of  politics  and  citizenship,  by 
courageously  facing  our  own  duties,  by  looking  scouudrelism  out  of 
countenance,  and  by  giving  honors  only  to  the  deserving. 

6.  We  must  reclaim  the  great  powers  of  religion  from  the  service 
of  sect  and  dogma,  and  employ  them  in  the  interest  of  virtue  and 
humanity,  of  intelligence  and  improvement. 


III.— OBSERVANCE  OF  SUNDAY. 

Quite  apart  from  all  religious  traditions  we  regard  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  physical  labor  for  one  day  in  the  week  as  an  inestimable 
blessing,  and  as  vital  to  the  health  and  sanity  of  all  classes  of  our 
busy  population.  We  approve  so  much  of  the  State  law  on  the 
subject  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  suspension  of  business  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  to  protect  the  laborer  from  the  greedy 
injustice  which  might  demand  his  unintermitting  toil, — just  as  we 
approve  the  legal  limitation  to  the  number  of  hours  which  constitute 
a  single  day’s  work.  But  we  declare  our  conviction  that  the  largest 
and  best  results  of  laying  aside  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
shutting  up  shop  and  office,  bank  and  factory,  store  and  school,  can 
never  be  gained  till  we  throw  open  all  innocent  resorts,  all  places  of 
wholesome  instruction  and  cheerful  recreation,  as  freely  as  we  now 
throw  open  the  places  of  religious  worship. 

We  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  citizen’s  free¬ 
dom  to  choose  in  what  harmless  way  he  will  spend  the  day  of  leisure 
which  the  law  secures  to  him:  and  we  deny  the  right  of  the  so-called 
Christian  public  to  maintain  by  political  power  a  system  of  Sabba¬ 
tarian  restrictions,  which  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  churches, 
but  which  are  in  disregard  of  both  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  multitude  who  choose  to  be  non-church-goers. 

Especially  at  this  juncture,  do  we  join  in  emphatic  remonstrance 
against  the  closing  of  the  International  Exposition  on  the  day  when, 
of  all  others,  multitudes  would  find  it  most  convenient  to  attend. 
We  believe  the  opening  of  the  gates  on  Sunday,  under  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  would  impose  the  least  possib  e  amount  of  labor  upon  those 


employed  within  the  grounds,  would  promote  every  object  for  which 
the  Exhibition  exists,  without  perilling  any  interest  of  morality 
whatever. 

But  our  plea  for  a  free  Sunday  must  not  be  construed  as  an  apology 
for  wasting  the  day  or  throwing  away  the  precious  opportunities  for 
rational  and  spiritual  improvement  and  for  social  and  religious  cul¬ 
ture  and  fellowship  which  come  with  its  hours  of  fortunate  leisure. 
We  would  not  drag  the  first  day  down,  but  would  employ  its  privi¬ 
leges  in  such  ways  as  may  help  to  lift  up  and  hallow  all  the  days  of 
our  life. 


IV— CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

Believing  in  liberty  of  conscience  as  an  inalienable  and  sacred 
right,  we  accept  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
grants  no  special  privilege  to  any  form  of  religious  belief,  Christian 
or  Pagan,  as  a  noble  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  who 
thus  separated  Church  and  State,  guaranteed  the  equal  right  of  each 
and  all  to  whatever  belief  or  disbelief  they  might  adopt,  and  recog¬ 
nized  individual  liberty  of  thought,  free  from  governmental  inter¬ 
ference,  as  the  true  idea  and  the  best  practice  in  a  free  republic. 

We  believe  our  fathers  were  right  in  this  matter;  and  that  this 
entire  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  the  best  condition  for 
religious  growth  and 'spiritual  culture.  We  therefore,  repudiate  all 
efforts  to  put  “God  in  the  Constitution,”  or  to  establish  any  religious 
test  or  favoritism  in  State  affairs. 

All  instruction  in  doctrines  or  forms  of  faith  belongs  fitly  to  the 
home,  the  Church,  tbeSunday  School,  and  the  meetings  of  whatever 
name  called  for  such  purposes.  To  read  any  version  (Papal  or 
Protestant)  of  the  Bible  in  our  public  schools,  or  to  make  prayer  a 
part  of  the  school  exercises,  infringes  on  the  right  of  conscience  of 
some  part  of  the  pupils  and  parents,  in  a  fruitful  source  and  need¬ 
less  dispute,  and  should  therefore  be  ended,  and  all  our  public 
schools  be  thus  made  wholly  unsectarian. 

The  exemption  of  church  property  from  taxation  is  unjust,  is  a 
union  of  Church  and  State,  adds  to  the  burthens  of  the  non-church- 
members,  by  relieving  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  property  from 
any  share  in  public  expenses,  and  tends  to  increase  an  extravagance 
in  costly  churches  and  fashionable  worship  very  injurious  to  real 
spiritual  life.  We  therefore  favor  the  taxation  of  all  church  prop¬ 
erty  impartially. 


V.— IMPARTIAL  SUFFRAGE. 

In  this  centennial  year,  when  the  nation  is  signally  commemora¬ 
ting  its  separation  from  the  mother  country  on  the  ground  that 
“government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  govern¬ 
ed,”  and  that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,  it  is  cause 
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for  humiliation  that,  during  the  century  that  has  passed,  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  of  the  Declaration  of  Independnece  have  been 
persistently  and  flagrantly  disregarded  by  disfranchising  one  half 
of  the  whole  population  solely  on  account  of  their  sex,  and  taxing 
them  to  the  full  extent  of  their  property;  thus  proviug  that  ,-a 
government  of  the  'people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,”  has 
yet  to  be  established,  and  that  a  new  departure  is  needed  to  make 
our  constitutions,  laws  and  institutions  conform  to  the  nights  of 
human  nature  by  abolishing  all  cast  legislation,  and  putting  the 
ballot  into  the  hands  of  the  women  of  the  land  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
self-protection  and  equal  rights. 

V I. — INTEMPERANCE. 

The  dreadful  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 
a  beverage  still  assume  such  gigantic  dimensions  as  to  demand  the 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  the  most  active  efforts  for  their  suppression. 
If,  as  careful  investigation  demonstrates,  at  least  three-fourths  of  all 
the  crime  and  pauperism  in  the  land  are  directly  traceable  to  intem¬ 
perance,  then  this  fact  should  awaken  more  alarm  than  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  secure  the  strenuous  co-operation  of  all 
who  claim  to  be  virtuous,  patriotic,  or  Christian  men  and  women,  for 
the  removal  of  a  curse  so  awful  and  all-prevailing.  We  believe  no 
other  basis  of  action  is  feasible,  except  total  abstinence  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  for  tippling  purposes 
by  stringent  legislation.  Anything  short  of  these  measures  will  be 
sure  to  prove  abortive;  and  therefore  their  adoption  is  of  the  very 
highest  importance  to  the  safety,  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  State 
and  nation. 

The  responsibility  of  voters  should  not  be  lightly  considered. 
The  man  that  votes  for  law-makers  who  are  not  opposed  to  a  license 
law,  is  more  extensively  implicated  in  the  liquor-traffic  and  its  in- 
seperable  results,  than  any  one  rumseller  can  be,  by  what  he  dispen¬ 
ses  ;  because  his  dealing  is  limited  to  a  few  customers,  while  every 
such  vote  goes  to  sustain  not  one  rumseller  alone,  but  all  the  drunk- 
eries  in  the  State. 

VII.— THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BODY. 

In  accordance  with  the  wise  sayings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  touching 
the  offering  of  the  body  “a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable, 
which  is  our  reasonable  service,”  we  urge,  as  an  important  part  of 
right  living,  what  may  be  termed  the  religion  of  the  body: — that 
reverence  for  its  delicate  offices  and  sacred  functions  which  shall 
lead  to  purity  of  personal  habits,  so  that  we  may  put  away  all 
defiling  and  degrading  practices,  and  make  our  common  food  and 
drink  a  daily  sacrament,  at  once  fitting  the  body  for  the  uses  of  life 
and  makiug  it  a  consecrated  temple  for  the  immortal  spirit. 


We  earnestly  recommend  the  opening,  in  our  villages  and  cities, 
of  free  reading-rooms  and  places  of  innocent  recreation;  and  the 
occupation  of  the  mind  with  scientific,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
culture,  as  helps  to  lift  up  thought  and  life  above  the  level  of  in¬ 
temperance  and  vice. 


VIII— TOBACCO. 

As,  in  despite  of  the  faithful  testimonies  that  have  been  hitherto 
borne  against  the  injurious  practice  of  using  tobacco  in  the  various 
forms  of  snuffing,  chewing  and  smoking,  it  is  still  pursued  among  all 
classes  to  a  deplorable  extent,  and  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  rather 
declining,  there  is  an  increasing  obligation  to  protest  against  the 
practice  as  a  sensual  indulgence,  involving  a  needless  and  enormous 
waste  of  means  that  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  noble  aims  and 
right  ends,  and  having  a  close  connection  with  the  debasing  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  and  the  prevalence  of  imtemperance  in  the  land. 


IX.— PEACE. 


The  trial  by  battle  of  international  causes  is  a  horrible  relic  of 
barbarism.  The  supposed  necessity  of  war  arises  between  nations, 
as  once  it  arose  between  individuals,  from  the  want  of  any  adequate 
tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties.  Wars  will  grow  less  fre¬ 
quent  as  mankind  grow  more  intelligent  and  reasonable ;  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  wars  should  cease  until  the  nations  adopt  some 
plan  of  arbitration.  We  therefore  continue  to  press  upon  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  the  treaty-making  power 
of  our  own  government,  the  solemn  importance  of  negotiations  with 
other  governments  upon  a  subject  so  important  to  the  universal 
welfare.  Why  may  not  the  long-wished-for  millenium  of  peace 
throughout  Christendom  begin  with  the  new  century  of  American 
independence? 

As  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  Congress  is  necessary  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  as  Congress  merely  embodies  and  expresses 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  we  deem  it  important  that  all  classes  be 
educated  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  evils  of  war,  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  the  conditions  which  secure  justice  and  harmony 
between  the  nations.  We  testify,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  patriotism,  against  all  those  uses  of  art,  poetry,  literature — and 
military  parade  which  throw  a  false  glory  about  the  pursuit  of  arms 
and  which  blind  mankind  to  the  horrors  of  mutual  butchery. 

The  Great  Centennial  of  1876  commemorates  time  past  when 
human  rights  were  measured  by  the  longest  sword,  and  justice 
weighed  by  the  heaviest  batallions;  it  now  calls  the  nations  together 


to  learn  the  arts  of  peace,  and  find  their  true  interest  in  cultivating 
friendly  relations,  and  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

Altogether  it  constitutes  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  time  is  coming 
when 

“  The  pen  shall  supersede  the  sword. 

And  right  not  might  shall  be  the  Lord.” 


X.— EDUCATION. 


We  stand  by  the  American  doctrine  that  the  state  holds  a  claim 
upon  every  child  for  future  citizenship,  and  that  every  child  has  a 
claim  upon  the  State  for  a  chance  to  prepare  for  citizenship.  And 
if  the  State  may  rightfully  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes  for  school 
purposes,  it  may  rightfully  require  that  no  child  shall  be  left  unin¬ 
structed,  either  through  its  own  neglect  or  the  indifference  of  its 
parents.  We  ask  therefore  that  some  judicious  law  be  framed  to 
secure  compulsory  education,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  illiteracy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the  whole  idea  of  education 
needs  to  be  greatly  broadened,  so  as  to  include  all  the  methods  and 
processes  by  which  a  child  is  trained  to  intelligence,  industry  and 
virtue. 

It  is  not  enough  to  develop  and  discipline  the  child’s  native 
powers:  they  must  be  wisely  guided  and  applied  to  worthy  uses. 
The  best  part  of  such  an  education  can  never  come  from  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  books;  and  parents  are  in  danger  of  undervaluing  home 
influences  and  atmospheres,  and  neglecting  early  opportunities  to 
form  those  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  of  well-doing  in  small 
matters  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  both  intelligence  and 
morality. 

J 


XI.— OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

In  the  tender  language  of  the  Friends,  it  was  once  common  to 
speak  of  the  young  people  as  “the  beauty  of  the  present  and  the 
hope  of  succeeding  generations.”  Are  their  claims,  their  needs, 
and  their  feelings  sufficiently  considered?  The  interest  we  take  in 
childhood  and  youth  is  a  fair  measure  and  test  of  our  own  wisdom 
and  goodness.  Whatever  we  do,  for  good  or  ill,  “to  the  least  of 
these,”  is  done  to  the  whole  of  humanity. 

We  exhort  those  who  are  now  active  on  the  stage  of  affairs  to  bear 
in  mind  their  successors:  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  growing 
plants,  whose  culture  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  our  high  trusts.  The 
institutions  and  customs  which  are  not  best  for  the  young  are  not 
best  for  the  country.  Whatever  is  done  to  help  the  young  toward  a 
career  of  health,  happiness  and  usefulness  is  so  much  done  to  make 
future  reforms  successful  or  needless.  To  save  money  by  starving 
the  generous  aspirations  of  our  children  for  knowledge,  and  for  bet- 
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ter  acquaintances  with  the  world  in  which  they  are  to  act  a  part,  is 
to  hoard  up  weakness  and  sorrow  for  their  riper  years. 

To  all  young  people  who  are  coining  forward  in  early  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  we  would  offer  cordial  recognition,  and  a 
hearty  welcome  to  an  increasing  part  in  the  sober  responsibilities  of 
society  and  of  life.  “It  is  good  to  bear  the  yoke  in  youth.”  The 
shoulders  early  inured  to  reasonable  burdens  will  in  due  time  bear 
up  the  pillars  of  the  State  and  become  the  solid  supports  of  truth 
and  righteousness. 


XII.— SIMPLICITY  OF  LIVING. 

Human  life  in  our  time  has  grown  burdensome,  anxious,  self- 
clogging  and  self-exhausting:  yet  it  remains  as  superficial  as  it  is 
unsatisfactory: — partly",  we  believe,  from  the  irrational  and  exces¬ 
sive  pursuit  of  wealth, — as  if  it  were  the  primary  end  of  existence. 
Property  is  to  be  honored,  as  a  divinely-appointed  means  of  human 
welfare  and  happiness;  but  surely  it  should  never  be  gained  nor 
used  under  conditions  which  impair  welfare  and  happiness,  or  which 
demoralize  and  degrade  mankind.  Is  mankind  demoralized  and 
degraded  by  the  prevailing  spirit  and  methods  of  business?  lhen 
let  mankind  look  to  it!  Why,  in  the  very  bower  of  roses,  should 
we  sit  on  cushions  and  sleep  on  pillows  stuffed  with  thorns? 

The  whole  complex  business  of  modern  society  needs  simplifying 
and  reducing.  Some  branches  of  production  and  trade  could  be 
wholly  spared;  others  could  be  greatly  contracted;  and  both  to  the 
positive  advantage  of  mankind.  And  always  the  main  question  is, 
not  what  is  profitable  in  dollar-marks  on  the  ledger,  but  what  is 
profitable  to  human  well-being? 

The  nobler  wants  of  the  mind  and  heart,  the  serene  and  happy 
ordering  of  household  life,  the  enlargement,  refinement  and  dignity 
of  being  which  come  of  intellectual,  moral  and  social  improvement 
— all  these  are  indeed  dependent  in  part  on  easy  and  comfortable 
physical  conditions ;  but  easy  and  comfortable  physical  conditions 
are  precisely  what  we  miss;  nor  shall  we  ever  reach  such  conditions 
so  long  as  we  are  under  the  tyranny  of  artificial  wants,  of  fashions 
which  rob  us  of  personal  freedom  and  self-respect,  of  convention¬ 
alities  which  allow  us  no  leisure,  and  of  inordinate  desires  for  things 
we  do  not  need. 

The  higher  objects  of  life  are  lost  to  sight  and  hearing  in  the 
dusty,  noisy  struggle  and  vulgar  rivalry  of  what  we  call  “business,” 
and  we  become  beasts  of  burden,  saddled  and  ridden  by  the  things 
which  ought  to  carry  us. 

The  way  of  wisdom,  peace  and  safety  is  the  way  of  simplicity. 
Let  us  do  enough,  and  stop;  let  us  have  enough,  and  be  content. 
What  is  enough?  As  much  as  will  suffice  to  keep  body  and  mind 
in  finest  condition  and  in  best  working  order,  and  as  much  more  as 
will  permit  us  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  helpless  and  de- 


pendent.  All  beyond  is  cumbersome;  and  is  gained  at  the  cost  of 
something  better  than  itself. 

We  believe  that  many  of  those  who  can  find  no  adequate  means 
of  subsistence  are  to  be  claased  as  weaker  members  of  society, 
crowded  aside  by  the  greed  of  the  stronger;  that  the  evils  of  pau¬ 
perism  and  crime  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  room  and 
abundance  for  all  will  be  found  at  the  table,  when  both  avarice  and 
extravagance  shall  give  place  to  reason  and  moderation.  We  shall 
take  a  long  step  toward  the  beautiful  order  of  life — the  diffusion 
and  completeness  of  comfort,  culture  and  virtue — when  we  recover 
from  insaue  and  tormenting  excitements  and  excesses — when  we 
subdue  “the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of 
life”— and  enter  on  the  calmer  period  of  “plain  living  and  high 
thinking.” 


Xlir.— IN  MEMORIAM. 

On  the  15th  of  4th  month,  187b,  one  ot  the  most  beloved,  revered, 
and  useful  members  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  person  of  Han¬ 
nah  Cox,  of  Lougwood,  received  her  translation  to  higher  sphere 
of  activity,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age.  Of  the  many  dear  friend; 
and  co-workers  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  and  of  practical 
righteousness,  who  have  been  called  hence,  no  one  has  left  a  wider 
vacancy  in  our  circle,  or  more  tender  and  loving  remembrances,  or 
deeper  impressions  of  personal  excellence  and  completeness  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  or  a  nobler  example  of  uncompromising  fidelity 
to  the  highest  conceptions  of  truth  and  duty,  than  herself.  It  would 
require  a  large  space  adequately  to  portray  her  many  admirable 
traits,  whether  as  the  affectionate  and  faithful  wife,  the  loving  and 
devoted  mother,  the  steadfast  friend,  the  large-hearted  benefactor, 
the  wise  counsellor.  To  a  solid  understanding  and  a  well-balanced 
brain,  she  united  the  noblest  moral  qualities,  as  constantly  illustra¬ 
ted  in  her  walk  and  conversation,  in  her  earnestness  to  know  and  do 
the  Divine  will,  in  the  broad  catholicity  of  her  spirit,  in  her  readi¬ 
ness  to  espouse  every  movement,  however  spoken  against,  that  was 
clearly  in  advance  of  the  times  in  seeking  the  freedom  and  elevation 
of  the  human  race.  None  came  into  her  gracious  and  magnetic 
presence  without  being  strongly  attracted  to  her;  none  left  her 
without  feeling  that  the  interview  had  been  of  a  cheering  and 
strengthening  character.  She  had  a  great  motherly  nature,  and  she 
took  into  her  embrace  all  forms  of  human  destitution  and  wretched¬ 
ness,  exerting  herself  in  every  available  way  to  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  administer  to  the  sick,  succor  the  maimed,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind.  T  et  she  did  nothing  to  have  it  remembered  or 
reported  to  her  credit;  her  every  act  was  spontaneous,  and  proceeded 
from  her  well-spring  of  benevolence  as  water  flows  from  a  fountain; 
and  her  gentleness  and  modesty  were  as  conspicuous  as  her  self-reli¬ 
ance  aud  moral  courage  in  thinking  and  acting  independently  of  all 


tradition  and  authority.  Especially  from  an  early  period  in  life 
until  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  in  our  land  were  her  sympa¬ 
thies  drawn  to  its  poor  imbruted  victims,  and  her  exertions  put  forth 
for  their  deliverance;  and  she  cheerfully  shared  in  whatever  of  re¬ 
proach,  persecution  or  danger  accompanied  a  zealous  support  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause.  In  this  blessed  work,  assisted  by  her  husband 
and  children,  she  was  at  all  times  ready  to  hide  the  limited  fugitives 
many  of  whom  will  never  forget  their  indebtedness  to  her  and  those 
of  her  household  for  shelter  and  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  their 
merciless  pursuers.  In  the  cause  of  peace,  of  temperance,  of  moral 
purity,  of  equal  rights  irrespective  of  sex,  and  of  religious  freedom 
and  progress,  she  felt  and  evinced  the  deepest  interest.  In  short, 
in  all  that  was  lovely  and  of  good  report,  or  generous  in  action  or 
exalted  in  aim,  she  was  a  model  woman;  and  the  influence  of  her 
fine  example  and  noble  life  will  go  down  to  other  generations,  inci¬ 
ting  to  generous  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  to  redeem  the  world  from 
error,  suffering  and  oppression. 


Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.” 

We  are  also  called  to  record  the  passing  onward  of  one  kindred 
in  spirit,  experience,  philanthropic  effort,  and  progresive  develop¬ 
ment,  our  beloved  friend  and  earnest  fellow-laborer,  Thomas  McClin- 
tocic,  who,  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  formation  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  was  more  particularly  identified  with  the  Progressive 
Friends’  Meeting,  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  He,  too,  was  a  diligent  seeker 
after  the  truth,  ever  welcoming  new  light-,  ever  ready  to  follow  where 
duty  pointed  out  the  way,  ever  hopeful  in  regard  to  the  triumph  of 
the  right  over  all  opposing  obstacles,  ever  the  open  advocate  of  free¬ 
dom,  justice  and  humanity,  ever  aiming  to  discriminate  between 
the  true  and  the  false  in  religion.  Having  acted  well  his  part,  and 
attained  a  ripe  old  age,  he  heard  the  summons,  “Come  up  higher,” 
leaving  behind  him  an  example  of  kindness,  benevolence,  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  and  purity  deserving  of  high  appreciation  and  close 
imitation. 


RELIGIOUS  IDEALS. 

AN  ADDRESS  GIVEN  AT  THE  LONGWOOD  YEARLY  MEETING, 
JUNE  9,  1876,  By  J.  W.  PIKE,  OF  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

The  disussion  of  Religious  subjects  often  involves  us  in  difficul¬ 
ties  and  misunderstandings.  Religion  deals  very  much  with  the 
invisible,  the  unknown,  the  intangible.  When  we  say  “God”  or 
“Spirit,”  we  do  not  know  what  ideas  these  words  call  up  in  the 
minds  of  others,  because  we  have  no  distinct  terms  of  comparison. 
We  cannot  point  to  any  object  and  say  “God  is  like  this;”  “Spirit 
is  like  that;”  so  we  misunderstand  each  other. 

I  believe  the  remedy  for  this  defect  is  to  be  found  in  what  I  have 
called,  “Science  in  Religion.”  Religion  pertains  to  a  distinct  realm 
of  human  thought  and  activity,  which  has  its  systems  of  growth,  its 
groups  of  facts,  its  history,  its  fundamental  principles, — things 
which  we  may  know.  This  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  reduced  to 
system;  and  systematic  knowledge  will  give  accurate  definitions,  by 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  convey  our  thoughts,  and  understand  each 
other. 

But  Science  is  pre-eminently  comparative.  In  the  science  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  animal  life,  the  higher  knowledge  is  acquired  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  different  animals  and  parts  of  animals  with  each  other. 
There  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  and  diversity  of  plant  life  on  the 
earth.  By  comparing  the  plants  of  different  regions,  stations,  and 
ages  with  each  other,  the  botanist  learns  certain  general  laws,  or 
modes  of  evolution, — ascertains  the  conditions  under  which  new 
varieties  are  produced,  and  the  probable  manner  in  which  the  exist¬ 
ing  vegetation  of  the  globe  has  been  evolved  from  the  flora  of 
Geologic  ages  immeasurably  remote. 

In  religion  the  essential  facts  and  forces  of  evolution  are  ideal , 
spiritual.  Man  attempts  to  express  his  thoughts  about  that  which 
is  invisible  and  unknown  to  him.  Below  the  surface  of  appearances, 
especially  within  himself,  he  is  conscious  of  powers  and  forces  that 
are  a  profound  mystery.  His  breath,  his  shadow,  his  dreams,  and 
his  fears  impress  him  with  ideas  of  places  and  beings  visible  only 
on  rare  occasions.  His  mind  frames  images  of  these  invisible  things; 
and  the  ideal  buds  and  blossoms  and  transforms  itself  into  an  almost 
infinite  variety  pf  shapes.  These  ideals  work  themselves  out  into 
tangible  forms  and  forces,  and  historic  facts,  which  may  be  compared 
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and  analyzed  by  scientific  methods.  And  this  will  give  us  the  terms 
of  comparison — the  instruments  of  religious  thought  and  speech. 

We  can  hardly  comprehend  the  meaning  and  force  of  such  reli¬ 
gious  ideals  as  have  formed  no  part  of  our  own  experience.  No  doubt 
most  of  us  have  pictured  to  ourselves  two  ideal  states  or  places,  the 
world  ot  fire  and  darkness  and  pain,  deep  under  the  earth,  where 
unbelievers  dwell  forever  with  devils;  and  the  world  of  happiness, 
the  city  of  the  great  king,  with  its  palaces  and  mansions,  somewhere 
above  the  clouds.  *  *  ■  *  *  * 

I  cannot  now  show  how  these  pictures  of  heaven  and  hell  have 
grown  out  of  the  facts  of  human  life  and  experience — it  would  be  easy 
to  do  so  if  there  were  time — but  will  touch  briefly  upon  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  atonement;  bv  virtue  of  which  it  is 
supposed  man  may  escape  from  hell  and  mount  to  heaven. 

It  will  be  no  surprise  to  find  that  the  atonement  idea  has  had  its 
ages  of  evolution,  transformation,  and  progressive  development- 
Astronomy  and  Chemistry  had  their  feeble  beginings  m  Astrology 
and  Alchemy.  Our  most  perfect  languages  have  grown  from  the 
rude  dialects  of  savages.  So,  the  atonement  idea  had  its  beginnings 
in  the  hardest  and  most  cruel  realities  of  savage  life. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  ideal  is  always  an  image  or 
reflection,  however  distorted,  magnified  or  perverted,  of  something- 
real,  in  nature,  or  in  human  experience.  “  First  that  which  is  natural, 
and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual,”  or  ideal.  And  our  ideal  is 
in  a  very  important  sense  what  we  ore — our  inner  self.  The  exter¬ 
nal  world,  and  the  great  facts  of  nature  are  nothing  to  us  till  they 
are  mirrored  within.  But  nothing  enters  into  our  ideal  except  that 
which  w;e,  or  our  ancestors,  have  seen,  felt  or  experienced.  The 
ideal  world  of  the  savage  is  a  hunting  ground,  with  such  like  forests, 
prairies,  rivers  and  game  as  he  has  seen.  The  gods  of  the  Feejee 
Islanders  are  cannibals  like  themselves,  and  kill  and  eat  one  another. 
The  ideal  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  those  objects  of  sense  and 
experience  which  have  created  it. 

Our  ideals  have  flowed  down  to  us  from  two  distinct  sources,  the 
Aryan  and  Shemitic.  In  the  theology  of  the  old  Aryans,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  the  idea  of  “God  in  Nature.”  The  sun,  the 
dawn,  the  darkness,  the  storm,  the  moon  and  the  sky,  are  the  im¬ 
mortal  powers  or  divinities.  Zeus,  the  Heavenly  Father  of  the 
Greeks,  traces  back  to  the  old  Aryan  Dyans,  the  sky.  But  among 
Shemitic  or  Arab  and  Hebrew  people,  it  was  God  in  history,  God 


in  politics,  in  government.  'Hie  religious  ideals  decompose  into  kings, 
kingdoms,  thrones,  crowns,  sceptres,  halls  and  days  of  judgment, 
modes  and  places  of  punishment,  on  the  one  hand;  into  fear, 
service,  obedience,  tribute,  &c.,  on  the  other.  The  value  lies  in 
the  emphasis  which  is  placed  on  law  and  obedience.  The  great 
atonement  idea  has  come  from  this  source.  We  need  not  guess  or 
speculate  on  this  point:  the  fossil  remains  from  the  palaces  of  the 
chiefs  and  kings  who  founded  the  civilization  of  the  country  from 
which  Abraham,  the  ideal  father  of  the  Hebrews,  came;  together 
with  the  fossil  ideas  that  are  buried  in  the  words  that  Abraham’s 
children  have  written,  enable  us  to  trace  back  the  evolution  of 
the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  atonement  to  the  hardest  facts  of 
Hebrew  life.  The  original  sense  of  the  language  is  almost  forgotten. 
The  ideas  have  undergone  a  series  of  transformations,  and  the 
thoughts,  feelings  and  experiences  of  later  ages  have  been  put  into 
the  old  words. 

The  evolution  begins  in  the  far  off  age  of  hunter  life.  The  As¬ 
syrian  (or  ancient  Hebrew)  artists,  represent  their  oldest  chiefs  as 
Nimrods,  “mighty  hunters,”  armed  with  clubs  or  boomerangs, 
strangling  young  lions  with  their  naked  hands.  The  first  labor  was 
to  subdue  wild  beasts,  after  which  man  had  to  conquer  and  subdue 
himself.  Petty  tribes  made  war  upon  and  exterminated  one  another. 
The  more  powerful  chiefs  conquered  the  weaker,  and  put  them  un¬ 
der  tribute.  Thus  there  arose  chiefs  of  chiefs,  or  “great  kings ’’such 
as  we  read  of  in  Assyrian  inscriptions  and  in  Hebrew  books.  The 
religious  ideals  of  the  Hebrews  were  coined  out  of  these  experiences 
of  a  life  of  war.  The  language  of  battle  and  conquest,  subjugation 
and  slavery,  furnished  the  symbols  of  religious  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion.  The  Covenant,  Sacrifice,  Atonement,  Redemption,  &c.,  are 
all  from  this  source.  The  oldest  Shemitic  name  for  Deity  is  El, 
“  the  stout  one.”  It  comes  from  a  word  which  signifies  heavy  or 
thick  muscle.  Muscle  was  the  Elohim, — it  earned  to  tremble.  The 
Shemite  bowed  down  before  it  and  worshipped.  It  was  his  “Fear” 
i.  e.  his  God,  the  double  or  reflection  of  his  cruel  self.  In  music 
and  in  song  the  people  praised  the  man  of  muscle,  the  best  fighter. 
“Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands  but  David  his  ten  thousands.”  In 
the  statues  and  reliefs  of  Assyria,  the  gods  and  godlike  men  are 
known  by  the  great  ridges  of  muscle  on  their  legs.  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  the  people  bowed  before,  and  prayed  to  the 


strong  ones.”  “  Strong,”  “  mighty,”  “  almighty,”  &c.,  were  ter 
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that  stood  for  life  and  death  in  those  days.  The  mighty  chiefs  led 
forth  their  armies,  and  waged  terrible  wars  of  extermination.  After 
the  battle  the  vanquished  ones  prostrated  themselves  on  the  earth  to 
signify  that  they  were  as  good  as  dead,  and  prayed  for  life.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  upon  them  by  virtue  of  conquest,  but  the 
conqueror  might  redeem  or  spare  them  for  his  service,  so  they 
prayed,  and  learned  to  pray.  They  might  make  a  covenant  with  the 
conquering  chief  and  become  his  slaves. 

The  course  of  ancient  war  is  pictured  in  the  figure  of  Leviatham, 
the  Crocodile  of  the  book  of  Job.  Rebel  prisoners  were  often  led 
to  the  hall  of  judgment  by  the  “double  bridle,”  pierced  through  the 
jaw  or  the  lips.  “Will  he  make  many  supplications  unto  thee? 
Will  he  speak  soft  words  unto  thee?  Will  he  make  a  covenant  with 
thee?  Wilt  thou  take  him  for  a  servant  forever?” 

After  the  victory  came  the  “many  supplications”  of  the  van¬ 
quished.  It  was  for  them  to  speak  “soft  words,”  to  “walk  softly” 
or  humbly.  Then  came  the  “covenant”  if  they  were  spared,  and 
they  became  “servants  forever,” 

In  cases  of  rebellion  the  king’s  anger  was  kindled  and  he  said, 
“Let  me  alone  that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that 
I  may  consume  them.”  Or  again,  “If  I  whet  ray  glittering  sword, 
and  mine  hand  take  hold  on  judgment;  I  will  render  vengeance  to 
mine  enemies,  and  will  reward  them  that  hate  me.  I  will  make 
mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood,  and  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh.” 
Shemitic  people  could  not  fail  thus  to  picture  their  Deities  as  savage 
chiefs,  armed  with  bow  and  arrows.  It  was  their  highest  ideal  of 
power.  When  the  fierce  wrath  of  an  Assyrian  king  waxed  hot,  it 
knew  no  restraint  inside  his  dominions.  But  there  was  a  chance  to 
pacify  him,  or  make  an  atonement,  by  bringing  offerings,  and 
making  a  sacrifice,  or  feast  of  slaughtered  animals  for  him.  The 
“offering” — minghah,  was  a  gift  or  present  brought  by  a  subject  to 
please  or  pacify  a  superior.  It  is  used  of  a  tribute  from  a  vassal 
king  to  a  greater  king.  It  was  considered  fortunate  if  the  great 
king  “had  respect”  to  the  offering  and  “accepted  the  person”  of  the 
giver;  but  it  was  sometimes  a  source  of  jealousy  and  quarrels  among 
among  subjects.  We  read  in  Genesis  how  Jehovah  “had  respect” 
to  Abel’s  offering  (or  present)  but  not  to  Cain’s;  and  of  Cain’s 
jealousy  and  Abel’s  death  in  consequence.  When  Jacob  was  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Assyrian  fatherland  to  Canaan,  his  angry  brother  Esau 
sallied  forth  with  400  armed  men  to  “smite”  him  and  his  family. 
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Jacob  seut  forward  a  princely  offering  ( minghah )  of  sheep,  cattle, 
tie.,  to  appease  his  brother’s  anger,  and  E-au  had  respect  to  the 
offering,  “accepted”  his  brother  Jacob,  and  the  atonement  was 
made.  The  Korban  was  a  sacrifice  or  gift  which  a  subject  took  in 
his  hand  when  he  ventured  “to  approach,” — to  “draw  near”  (and 
disturb)  the  royal  presence  with  a  petition  or  supplication.  The 
essential  idea  was  that  of  a  bribe, — the  supplication  might  be  for 
revenge  against  an  enemy;  for  what  we  call  bribery  and  corruption 
were  fundamental  things  in  the  early  governments.  The  “  peace- 
offering”  ( shelem ),  “trespass-offering”  ( asharri ),  bloodv-feast,  ( zebach ,) 
<fcc.,  &c.,  have  no  meaning  for  us ;  but  they  were  once  part  of  the 
actual  experience,  the  daily  life  (and  death  too)  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hebrew  people, — fundamental  things  in  their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Hebrew  temple  was  almost  an  unaltered  copy  of  the  older 
Assyrian  palace.  One  set  of  names  answers  for  the  furniture  of  the 
palace  and  the  apparatus  of  the  temple  and  tabernacle.  One  of  the 
very  oldest  Hebrew  names  of  Deity  is  Moloch,  which  means  simply 
“The  King,”  or  “The  Eternal  King.”  His  temple  was  a  palace  in 
which  the  “inner  court”  or  “  holy  of  holies” — the  king’s  private 
room — was  surrounded  by  seven  guarded  walls.  This  was  because 
the  older  kings  had  their  inner  courts,  their  sacredly  private  rooms, 
guarded  by  walls,  figures  of  cherubim,  lines  of  body-guards,  &c. 
The  people  could  not  see  them.  Ministers  or  waiters,  particular 
favorites,  might  with  due  respect  come  into  their  presence;  but  it 
was  death  for  common  people  to  approach  them  even  with  offerings. 
The  ministers  “stood  before”  their  king,  anticipated  his  wishes, 
brushed  the  flies  from  his  royal  face  with  a  “  palm,”  acted  as  media¬ 
tors  between  him  and  the  people,  accepted  the  offerings,  attended  to 
the  dressing  and  cooking  of  the  sacrifices,  spread  the  king’s  table, 
managed  the  royal  fire-place,  or  altar,  where  the  food  was  cooked; 
in  short,  their  duties  had  the  same  essential  meaning  as  those  of  the 
priests  who  ministered  in  Hebrew  temples.  The  word  “priest” — 
( cohen )  is  from  a  word  which  signifies  “to  stand  before.”  Its  esssn- 
tial  meaning  is  that  of  royal  minister,  waiter,  middleman. 

The  atonement  ideal  has  grown  and  transformed  itself,  till  its 
original  germs  are  strange  and  foreign  to  us.  Some  of  its  elements 
do  not  touch  our  modern 'life  anywhere.  We  have  a  tolerable  idea 
of  kings,  thrones,  royal  palaces,  &c.,  for  they  still  survive.  We 
know  less  about  the  “inner  court,”  or  most  holy  place,  the  royal 
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